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the feudal system, the medieval Church, and the patriarchal family) and
various voluntary organizational arrangements, which either changed
rapidly through time or else became stabilized and quasi-institutional.
All the various ways that productive properties were held and managed
during the Middle Ages cannot be described here, but something of the
confusion and contradiction can be indicated. It was out of this period
of confusion and contradiction in property rights that the present forms
of property ownership ultimately evolved*

Agricultural lands, which declined in relative importance as other
forms of productive properties developed, ceased in time to be held
communally. The manorial estates gradually became the private posses-
sions of the lords, who hired their former serfs on a wage or share basis
and could therefore fire them at will. This development is the historical
basis for the landlord-peasant system that still obtains in many parts of
Europe and that was put into operation in some of the lands conquered
by Europeans, especially those taken over by the Spanish. Meanwhile a
second method of landownership was evolving. Many of the serfs who
were freed or escaped took to cultivating the unclaimed lands between
the boundaries of the manors; and they gradually came to acquire tradi-
tional and then legal rights to these lands. Their holdings were usually
small, no larger than a family could work under the techniques then in
use; and ownership and operation were therefore vested in the same
person, the peasant proprietor. The peasant-proprietor system of land
usage has been developed furthest in what is now France, although
parallels to it, such as the family farm of contemporary America, exist
elsewhere.

In the growing towns a variety of ownership patterns developed. The
individual townsman usually owned his house and the land on which it
was built, ownership implying many more privileges and far fewer re-
sponsibilities than those of the homeowner of today. Certain areas within
the town, such as the "common" (the predecessor of the modern public
park) on which livestock were pastured, were held jointly. And later
many of the towns took over and operated as municipal enterprises such
establishments as grain mills, textile factories, and even brothels. The
most valued "property" of all, however, was a nonproductive property,
the monopoly rights over a given craft production or form of trade. This
was generally owned neither privately nor publicly but by a guild,
which from the point of view of property ownership was a small, closed
commune.

Interwoven with these modes of property ownership were the various
systems of property ownership and control exercised by the medieval
Church, by the princes and kings with whom the Church was engaged
in a struggle for power, and by the Jewish financiers* The Church had